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TAMARACK BLUE 


S any brush-wolf, driven from the hills 
By winter famine, waits upon the edge 

Of a settlement for cover of the dusk, 
And enters it by furtive devious route, 
Cowering among the shadows, freezing taut 
With every sound, so came the widow Blue 
In winter-moons to parish Pointe aux Trembles, 
Doubled to earth beneath her pack of furs, 
To ply her trade, to barter at the Post. 
And if she ventured near the village inn, 
The roustabouts, baring their yellow tusks, 
Would toss a dry slow leer at her and stone 
Old Tamarack numb with “Mag, the Indian hag”— 
With ribald epithet and jibe and gesture. 
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And when they waxed melodious with rye 
Pounding their ribs, and knew no way to free 

The head of steam that hammered in their breasts, 
Save in a raucous music, they would blare: 

“She wears for petticoat a gunny-bag””— 

Adding, with many ponderous knowing winks, 

“O Skinflint Blue, with a skin of flint, too!”’ 

And thus.to the end they thumped their beery song 
With laughter raw, big-bellied. There were days 
When the Christian gentlemen of Pointe aux Trembles 
Would welcome Tamarack with such cataract 

Of bilious humor that the harried squaw, 

Bruised by their epithets, with swimming eyes 
Intent upon the dust, seemed well-nigh gone, 
Stoned to the earth. There came a stumbling hour 
When I put an arm around her bag of ribs, 

And felt her bosom pounding with such fear 

That had I dared to place my weight of thumb 
Upon her heart, I could have pressed the life 

From her as from a fluttering crippled wren 


Held in my hand. 


Nor was the widow’s perfume 
Of name and reputation without reason: 
Penurious, forgetful of her own 
Hungering flesh, she strangled every coin 
And hoarded it against some secret need; 
And slattern she was—a juiceless crone, more drab 
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To contemplate than venison long-cured 

By the slow smoke of burning maple logs, 

And quite as pungent with the wilderness. 
What with the fight to draw the sap of life 
From grudging soil, in sun and wind and snow, 
Twenty-one years of Indian widowhood— 

The cycle of labor, the desperate routine 
Will parch a soul and weather any hide 
To the texture of a withered russet apple. 

A moon of hauling sap in the sugar-bush, 
And boiling maple-syrup; a moon for netting 
Whitefish and smoking them upon the racks; 





Two moons among the berries, plums, and cherries; 
A moon in the cranberry bog; another moon 
For harvesting the wild-rice in the ponds; 

Odd days for trailing moose and jerking meat; 
And then the snow—and trap-lines to be strung 
Among the hills for twenty swampy miles, 

For minks and martens, otters, beavers, wolves. 
So steadfast was the bronzed coureuse-de-bois 
On her yearly round—like hands upon a clock— 
Given the week and weather, I could tell, 
Uncannily close, what grove of balsam-trees, 
What jutting rock or lonely waste of swamp 
Sheltered the widow’s shins at night from beat 
Of rain or snow. 


And when the spring thaws came, 
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And bread was low, and the pagan stomach lay 
As flat against her spine as any trout’s 

After a spawning-season, there were nights 
When Tamarack’s ears were sensitive to silver 
Evenings when any lumberjack on drive, 

Gone rampant with the solitude of winter, 
And hungry for affection, might persuade 

The otherwise forlorn and famished widow 

To join him in a moment of romance. 

Oh, not without demurring did she yield 

And not without reason: otter pelts are rare, 
Cranberries buy no silken petticoats, 

No singing lessons—for there was Suzie Blue 
Whenever Tamarack touched the world in shame 
Or drudgery or barter, she had for end 

The wringing of a comfort for her daughter 

As when a cactus pushes down its roots 

Among the hostile sands for food and moisture, 
And sends the stream and sparkle of its life 

Up to a creaming blossom. None of us 

In parish Pointe-aux-Trembles could fathom why 
The outcast crucified herself for Suzie. 

Some said that Suzie Blue was all the kin 

The starveling had; and others, among the elders, 
Held that the half-breed daughter carried every 
Feature of Antoine Blue, who fathered her, 

As clearly as a tranquil mountain pool 
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Fiolds on its breast the overhanging sky; 

And added that the pagan drab was proud 

That she had crossed to the issue of her flesh 
The pure white strain, the color of a Frenchman. 


Whatever the reason, when the voyageur 

Let out his quart of blood upon the floor 
After a drunken brawl at Jock McKay’s, 

The widow set herself to live for Suzie, 
Bustling from crimson dawn . ,urple dusk, 
And sometimes in the furtive black of night, 
Hither and yon, in every wind and weather, 
Scratching the mulch for morsels of the earth, 
And salvaging the tender bits—a grouse 

With a solitary chick. Of luxuries 

Wrung from the widow’s flesh there was no end: 
Ribbons and scarfs and laces—all for Suzie; 
And four long years at Indian boarding-school; 
A year at Fort de Bois in business-college, 

For higher education; and topping all, 

Three seasons spent in culture of the voice. 
Oh, such a dream as stirred the widow’s heart— 
A hope that put a savor in her world, 

A zest for life-—a dream of cities thralled 

By silver music fountaining from Suzie, 

Cities that flashed upon the velvet night 

In scrawling fire the name of Suzie Blue; 

A dream wherein the widow would declare 
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In glory, comfort, rest, her dividends 
Upon the flesh put in for capital. 


How clearly I recall the eventful spring 

When Sue returned from her gilding at the Fort! 
Old Tamarack was away—at Lac la Croix 
Netting for fish—and could not come: to town 
To welcome her. But when the run of trout 
Was at an end, she cached her nets and floats 
And paddled down in time for Corpus Christi. 
Some circumstance ‘conspired to keep the two 
Apart until the eucharistic feast— 

Perhaps the village-folk who always took 

A Christian interest in Suzie’s moral 

Welfare. But Thursday found the derelict 

Stiff on a bench in Mission Sacré Coeur, 

More taut for the high sweet moment of her life 
Than quivering catgut strung upon a fiddle— 
For Suzie was to sing in Corpus Christi, 

The pagan was about to claim her own. 


I’d never seen the squaw in her Sunday-best: 
Soft doeskin moccasins of corn-flower blue, 
Patterned with lemon beads and lemon quills; 
Checkered vermilion gown of calico 

To hide her flinty shins, her thin flat hips; 
And umber shawl, drawn tight about her head 
And anchored at her breast by leather hands— 
A dubious madonna of the pines. 
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Somehow the crone had burst her dull cocoon 
Upon this day, was almost radiant 

With loveliness, as if, on the new-born 

Wings of desire, she was about to leave 

The earth and knew the luxury of sunlight. 
The apologetic eyes, the mien of one 
Bludgeoned to earth by rancid drollery, 

Had vanished; on her face there was the look 
That glorifies a partridge once in life— 

When after endless labor, pain, and trouble 
Rearing her first-born brood, she contemplates 
Her young ones pattering among the leaves 
On steady legs, and clucking pridefully 

She spreads her shining feathers to the wind. 
And when the widow shot a wisp of smile 

At me from underneath her umber cowl— 

A smile so tremulous, so fragmentary, 

And yet so shyly confident that all 

The dawning world this day was exquisite— 
A whisk of overture so diffdent 

And yet so palpitant for friendliness— 
Somehow the poignant silver of it slipped 
Between my ribs and touched me at the quick, 
And I was moved to join her in the pew. 


Oh, how her eyes, like embers in a breeze, 
Flared up to life when Father Bruno led 
Her daughter from the choir, and Suzie set 
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Herself to sing! Suzie was beautiful, 

Sullenly beautiful with sagging olor: 

Blue was the half-seen valley of her breast; 
Her blue hair held the dusk; beneath her lids 
Blue were the cryptic shadows, stealthy blue, 
Skulking with wraiths that spoke of intimate, 
Too intimate, communion with the night, 
The languor of the moon. Beneath the glass 
Of hot-house culture she had come to fruit, 

A dusky grape grown redolent with wine, 

A grape whose velvet-silver bloom reveals 
The finger-smudge of too many dawdling thumbs. 


She braced herself and tossed a cataract 
Of treble notes among the mission rafters, 
While Sister Mercy followed on the organ. 
Something distressed me in the melody 

A hint of metal, a subtle dissonance; 
Perhaps the trouble lay with Sister Mercy, 

Or else the organ needful of repair; 

To me there seemed a mellow spirit wanting, 
As if the chambers of the half-breed’s soul— 
Like a fiddle-box, unseasoned by the long 
Slow sun and wind, and weathered too rapidly | 
Beside a comfortable hot-house flame 
Lacked in the power to resonate the tone. 





TE 


But the widow sat beatified, enthralled; 
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To her the cold flat notes were dulcet-clear, 
As golden in their tones as the slow bronze bell 
That swung among the girders overhead 
And echoed in the hills. And Suzie sang, 
Serene, oblivious of all the world— 

Save in a dim far pew a florid white man 
Whose glance went up her bosom to her lips 
And inventoried all of Suzie’s charms. 

For him she chanted: for him she lifted up 
The tawny blue-veined marble of her arm 
In casual gesture to pat a random lock; 

For him she shook her perfume on the air- 
Bold as a spike deer rutting in October, 
Drenching its heavy musk upon the wind, 
And waiting, silhouetted on the moon, 
Waiting the beat of coming cloven hoofs. 


When Sue dispatched her final vibrant note 
In a lingering amen and came to earth, 

She undulated down the aisle with swash 

Of silken petticoat, to greet and join 

Her glorified old mother—so it seemed. 

And when she came within the pagan’s reach, 
The widow, bright with tears, and tremulous, 
Uttered a rivulet of ecstasy 

As wistful as the wind in autumn boughs, 
And strove to touch the hand of Sue, half stood 


Lew Sarett 


To welcome her. The daughter paused, uncertain, 
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The passing of a breath. Haunted her face; 
The dear dim ghosts of wildwood yesterdays 
Laid gentle hands upon the half-breed’s heart, 
Struggled to bring her soul to life again. 

She wavered. Then, conscious of the battery 
Of parish eyes upon her, the village code 

Rich with taboos of blue and flinty flesh, 

And mindful of the gulf between the two 
Sprung from her Christian culture at the Fort, 
She gathered up her new-born pride, and froze. 
With eyes as cold and stony as a pike’s, 

She looked at Tamarack—as on a vagrant wind; 
With but the tremor of a lip, a fleeting 

Hail and farewell, she slipped her flaccid palm 


From out the pagan’s gnarled and weathered hand, 
pag g 


And rustled down the room and out the door- 
The stranger at her heels, a coyote warm 
And drooling on the trail of musky deer. 


The widow held her posture, breathless, stunned; 
Swayed for a moment, blindly groped her way, 
And wilted to the bench: as when a mallard, 

’ High on a lift of buoyant homing wind, 

Before a blast of whistling lead careers, 

Hovers bewildered, and crumpling up its wings, 
Plummets to earth—to lie upon the dust 

A bleeding thing, suffused with anguish, broken. 
At last she gathered the remnants of her strength; 
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Huddling within her corner, stoic, cold, 
And burying her head within her cowl, 
She parried all the gimlet eyes that strove 
To penetrate the shadows to her mood. 
And when the curé lifted up his hands 
And blessed his flock, the derelict went shuffling 
Along the aisle and vanished in the mist 
Of Lac La Croix. 

Some untoward circumstance 
Stifled my breath—perhaps the atmosphere, 
The fetid body-odors in the room. 
I hurried from the hall to sun-washed air. 
Bridling my sorrel mare, I found the trail 
That skirts the mossy banks of Stonybrook, 
And cantered homeward, to all the kindred-folk 
That ever wait my coming with high heart: 
My setter bitch asprawl beside the door, 
Drowsy, at peace with all the droning flies; 
The woodchucks, quizzical and palpitant, 
That venture from their den among the logs 
To query me for crumbs; the crippled doe, 
Who, lodging with me, crops my meadow-grass 
And tramples havoc with my bed of beets, 
Gloriously confident that I shall never 
Muster the will to serve her with a notice!— 
To all that blessed vagrom company 
With whom I band myself against the world 
And all its high concerns and tribulations. 
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Somehow the valley was uncommonly 

Serene and lovely, following the rain, 

The mellow benediction of the sun. 

The beaver-ponds that held upon their glass 
The clean clear blue of noon, the pebbly brook 
Meandering its twisted silver rope 

Through hemlock arches, loitering in pools 
Clear-hued as brimming morning-glories, placid, 
Save when a trout would put a slow round kiss 
Upon the water—these were beautiful. 

The rustle of winds among the aspen-trees, 

The fragrance on the air when my sorrel mount, 
Loping upon the trail, flung down her hoofs 
Upon the wintergreen and left it bruised 

And dripping—these were very clean and cool. 
And I was glad for the wild plums crimsoning 
Among the leaves, and for the frail blue millers 
Glinting above them—chips of splintered sky; 
Glad for the blossoming alfalfa fields 

Robust with wining sap, and the asters bobbing 
And chuckling at the whimsies of the breeze; 
Glad for the far jing-jangling of cattle-bells 
That summoned to a land of deep wet grass 
And lazy water, a world of no distress, 

No pain, no sorrow, a valley of contentment. 


Until I came upon a mullein-weed 
Withered and bended almost to the ground 
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Beneath the weight of a raucous purple grackle 
A weed so scrawny of twig, so gnarled, so old, 
That when I flung a pebble at the bird 

Heavy upon the bough, the mullein failed 

To spring its ragged stalk from earth again, 
The suppleness of life had gone from it. 
Something in this distressed me, haunted me. 
Something in mullein, stricken, drooping, doomed— 
When I can hear the rustle of a ghost 

Upon November wind, a ghost that whispers 

Of chill white nights and brittle stars to come, 

Of solitude with never a creature sounding 

Save lowing moose that flounder in the snow, 
Forlornly rumped against the howling wind— 
Something in palsied mullein troubles me. 


Lew Sarett 
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IN POCKTHORPE 


So this was that old woman’s home 
Twenty years back—from this she’d come 
With horrifying speed that no 

Wooden leg could render slow. 

Through any noisy crowd I could 

Hear that tapping stump of wood; 

No matter how the crowd stood thick 

She whisked a passage, quick-quick-quick. 
And twenty years cannot suffice 

To dim the menace of her eyes, 

The worse for being large and blue— 

Two holes for something to glare through 
Near which no man’s thought ever went 
But fell back shuddering. Neatness lent 
Only more terror to her small 

Mushroom hat and crimson shawl. 


The ghost that haunts a house at will 
Would cause no fear if he stood still, 
Fixed in his place; but fear is cast 
Upon our minds because he passed. 


So that last time I heard you come, 
You strange old woman, like a drum 
In a march to the gallows, from your slum, 
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No grudge against me could you owe; 
Yet as we passed you whispered low, 
Hissed with face averted, then 

Stopped and spoke to a knot of men 
Who stared, while on you stamped so quick, 
As though you’d called me lunatic. 
Half-dazed, I watched you vanish quite, 
Feeling you’d left behind a blight 

To smirch my name—as though a deep 
Of crime in you had called from sleep 

A depth in me that no one knew, 
Whispering to that to follow you. 


HOUSE IN THE CHILTERNS 


I should like to enter your ancient home 

Not as a visitor, 

But as an unseen ghost that need not make conversation, 

And is free to go where it wills and observe slowly, 

Softly, more softly than a burglar. 

I should not steal your gold, 

But certain other things I would make my own and never 
part from. 


I would take the leisureliness 

Of the fields’ green undulations 
Around the path to your house— 
Leisurely as the curving skirts 
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Of your ancestresses when they curtsied. 

And I would keep for my own 

The startled eyes and the impish smile 

Of your great-aunt six years old 

Painted by Cosway or Gainsborough in the hall— 
With curly crazy quivering hair, 

And one shoulder stuck out of her dress. 


I would open the closed oak drawers 

Forgotten in your grandmother’s room, 

And take the feel of the cambric sleeves 

And the little shreds of stitchery 

Folded away since eighteen-seventy, 

And my hands would never be harsh or clumsy again. 


I would pass beyond the house, 
Always unseen, 
And take the smell of warming apricots 
On the south wall, quite near the gruel-smell 
Of the pigstyes, where they blend 
Enchantingly together, 
And keep them for a pomander 
In streets that smell of petrol. 
Camilla Doyle 
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SCARF-DANCER 


Your feet upon the froth 
Of lute and violin 
To the whisked wings of moth 
Are very much akin— 
Your feet upon the froth. 


What solitudes you hold 
That you have eyes of vair, 
So delicately cold! 
And your contriving hair— 
What solitudes you hold! 


Come, gather stars for me 
Up the abundant night! 
Your scarf and chaplet be 
Spun of the jeweled light 
Of stars you gather me! 
(Brief curtain, 
And showers 
Of certain 
Flowers) 
Why must the dancer go, 
The play drag on and on, 
The jester’s laugh run low, 
The choral grace be g 
7 x0? 
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Why must the dancer 
C. Frandeg 
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THE MIDNIGHT SINGER 


The thrushes make among these thickets 
Music so sweet that you might think 
It is no food save refined silver 
They take for meat and drink. 


But nightingales when twilight deepens 
Induce a frailer song than theirs, 

As if the trees from roots to branches 
Were hung with stops and golden hairs. 


But when nightingales and thrushes 
And all birds knit from flesh and bone 

Suspend their singing in these thickets, 
And midnight’s come and gone, 


A bird sings three times as subtly. 
Silver and gold are blunt as lead. 

If you are crazy you can hear it. 
You can reply if you are dead. 
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OLDER’ HELIOPOLIS 


Where the vast condors curve and fly 
Against the sun continually, 

Against a sun more fierce than this 
Climbs Older Heliopolis. 

Not by mortal agents were 

Built a tower like this, a stair 

Poised in a so proud ascent 

Through the contracting firmament. 
Even though water (whose wild moods 
Resent his lowlier altitudes) 

Seek with slow envy to efface 

The rock substance of her base— 

Yet will those towers and walls rise grand 
As the five fingers of God’s hand. 


There is no faculty destroys 
So exquisitely proud a poise. 
For when such beauty once is wrought 
It is immortal as God’s thought. 
He does but slay himself if He 
Cast it into nonentity. 
Louis Golding 
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A POEM FOR PAT WHO BUILDS HOUSES 


You build in patterns too: 

You fling wings wide, 

Like wings of birds in flight; 

In rhythm your chimneys climb; 

Your cadenced roofs reach high, 

Like music reaching for the sky, 

And spread like melody— 

Like melody upon the wind of night; 
Your windows make sweet balanced rhyme; 
You tie your visioning-come-true 

To earth with terraces, lest it should rise, 
As swallows do, 

And melt into the skies. 


To look at all is to look long, 
And to be satisfied— 
As if one heard a perfect song. 


ACCEPTANCE 


This house is ugly—but it is the house I live in. 
Tomorrow I will plant a rose-bush by the door-step 

And edge the gravel path with homely scented spice-pinks, 
And I will weed the path and rake it smoothly over. 
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Ethel Arnold Tilden 


Before my wide-flung door, jesting, I’ll spread my prayer- 
rug; 

Before my clean-swept hearth-stone I will lay my hearth- 
rug. 

In summer I will bank the hearth with pungent pine 
boughs, 

And fill my copper lustre-jug with cool blue larkspurs. 

In winter I will keep a fire of beech-logs burning, 

And put my lustre jug where the fire-light will strike it. 


And yet, when night blots out this house I live in, often 
I'll sit long in the purple dark—nor light the candles. 
Ethel Arnold Tilden 


THE NEAT ONE 


When others throw newspapers down, 
She lays them in smooth piles; 

When index cards lie on the desk, 
She places them in files. 


“The neat one,” they have called her long— 
It’s strange they never knew 
She dreamed once of toy-littered rooms 
With children running through. 
Violet Alleyn Storey 
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I owe you all the treasure of the stars; 
And though I lived through many avatars, 
And paid in coin of flower or fern or tree, 
Still hopelessly your debtor I should be: 


Will you accept for one of Saturn’s rings 

A faerie circle where the Laver sings? 

My rowan trio, is their wonder worth 

The comradeship of sun and moon and earth? 


Will you exchange great Jupiter that glows 

An elf-lamp through the sedge, for the wild rose? 
And windy harebells for the azure heart 

Of Vega flashing where two valleys part? 


What can I give you for the Milky Way; 
Or for those starry bairns, the Nebulae; 
That bed of silver buds, the Pleiades ?— 

Can you find any lovelier things than these? 


For splendid Sirius, for the wondrous sight 
Of Leo in blue jungles of the night; 

For the great Hunter as he slowly came 
Over the elm-tops belted in white flame: 


For one of these, supposing that I give 
The marvel of each moment that I live? .. . 





STAR-DEBT 
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Dorothy Una Ratcliffe 


No! for the beauty of the star-rise and set 
I must remain for ever in your debt. 


Dorothy Una Ratcliffe 


TO A COURTESAN A THOUSAND YEARS DEAD 


Be of good cheer, spirit of Myrrha! 

Though you scattered your kisses shamelessly— 
Confetti thrown out of open windows— 

Though virtuous wives died, forgotten and hated, 
And virgins could not find pure husbands, 
Though your small silver sword, with exquisite handle 
Studded with diamonds from the crowns of kings, 
Pierced the heart of the saint who forgave you, 
Be of good cheer! 

Your delicate body hidden in the ebony coffin— 

A white breast covered by black wings— 

Has turned to water, and joined the rain 

That pattered on you like little hammers. 


Now you are a bit of foam that sizzles 
Upon the peak of a wave in mid-ocean. 


Paul Eldridge 
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STONES IN THE ROAD 


THE DIVINER 


I have buried my heart so deep in earth 
That none can find it for sorrow or mirth, 
And none can claim it for hers or his. 
Only the meadowlark knows where it is. 


Only his reeling cry can sweep 

Over the heart that lies so deep— 

With a twisting hazel-wand of sound 
That dips where tears run underground. 


BEYOND 


Life has lost its power to hurt 

In ordinary ways. 

Now I pass unhindered through 

Wide felicitous days 

That beckon into unknown years 
With a country road’s insistence. 

And the past is a moonlit city of walls 
Beautiful in distance. 


JUDGMENT 


Her body she kept undefiled; 
Her mind bore many a bastard child 
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Marie Emilie Gilchrist 


To his opinion. Bad or good, 
Each thought betrayed his fatherhood. 


AN UNOFFICIAL EPITAPH 


Mistaking stubbornness for strength, 
He wore his family out at last 
By sheer rigidity of mind; 


Then died—and left his Will behind. 


REASON SPEAKS 

(And is answered) 
The burden’s no heavier, 
And you are older. 
“Tt burns like fire,” 
Said the galled shoulder. 


Marie Emilie Gilchrist 


RELEASE 


Wet sand, fleet cloud, an aching urge to fly, 
Stars singing of ethereal things. 
But I could only gaze into the sky 
Then you... and wings! 
Translated from an old Chinese poet 
by Fosef Washington Hall 
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Its bed is the forest. 
It wakes and leaps out, 
Shaking and overturning its bed. 


It rushes into the cornfield— 

A city of destitute mothers, 

Crying and running; 

Each cornstalk a mother, hugging 
Her child of a corn-ear, shivering. 
The cornfield, a city of mothers, 
Prays in vain for the bankrupt sun. 
Mothers fall smothering their children 
At the very gates of the city. 


Its cutting hoofs— 

A thousand-footed caravan in the desert 
Prick and grind the elephant-hide 

Of the waters into dust. 

Waters groan like skinned-off animals. 


It grabs the sunny back of the road 
Like a pitiless child a cat, 
And hurls it up in the air— 
Twists it before the nose of the hiding sun, 
Bullying, “Do you know who I am?” 
Leon Serabian Herald 
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KING BORBORIGMI 


You say you heard King Borborigmi laugh? 

Say how it was! Some heavenly body moved him? 
The moon laughed first? Dark earth put up a finger 
Of honeysuckle through his moonlit window 
And tickled him? ... 


King Borborigmi laughed 
Alone, walking alone in an empty room, 
Thinking, and yet not thinking, seeing, yet blind. 
One hand was on his chin, feeling the beard 
That razors could not stay; the other groped; 
For it was dark, and in the dark were chairs; 
Midnight, or almost midnight; Aldebaran 
Hanging among the dews. 


King Borborigmi 
Laughed once or twice at nothing, just as midnight 
Released a flock of bells? 


Not this alone, 
Not bells in flight toward Aldebaran, 
‘ Nor the immitigable beard, nor dews 
Heavily pattering on the pent-house roof, 
Nor chairs in shadow which his foot disturbed. 
Yet it was all of these, and more: the air 
Twirling the curtain where a red moth hung; 
The one bell flying later than the others 
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Into the starstrung silence; the garden breaking 
To let a thousand seedlings have their way; 

An eye-tooth aching, and the pendulum 

That heavily ticked upon the leftward swing. 


These trifles woke the laughter of a king? 


Much less than these, and more. He softly stepped 
Among the webby world, and felt it shudder. 
Under the earth—a strand or two of web 

He saw his father’s bones, fallen apart, 

The jawbone sunken and the skull caved in. 
Among his mother’s bones a cactus rooted, 

And two moles crept, and ants held carnival. 
Above the obscene tomb an aloe blossomed; 

Dew glistened on the marble. This he saw, 

And at the selfsame moment heard the cook 

Wind the alarm-clock in her bedroom, yawn, 

And creak the bed. And it was then, surprised, 

He touched a chair, and laughed, and twitched the curtain. 
And the moth flew out. 


Alas, poor Borborigmi, 
That it should be so little and so sorry 
A thing to make him laugh! 
. . » Young Borborigmi 
Saw more than this. The infinite octopus, 
With eyes of chaos and long arms of stars 
And belly of void and darkness, became clear 
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About him, and he saw himself embraced 

And swept along a vein—with chairs and teeth, 
Houses and bones and gardens, cooks and clocks. 
The midnight bell, a snoring cook, and he, 
Mingled and flowed like atoms. 


It was this 
That made him laugh—to see himself as one 
Corpuscle in the infinite octopus? 
And was this all, old fool, old turner of leaves? 


Alone, thinking alone in an empty room 

Where moonlight and the mouse were met together, 
And pulse and clock together ticked, and dew 
Made contrapuntal patter, Borborigmi 

Fathomed in his own viscera the world— 

Went downward, sounding like a diver, holding 

His peaked nose; and when he came up, laughed. 
These things and others saw. But last of all, 
Ultimate or penultimate, he saw 

The one thing that undid him. 


What was this? 
The one grotesquer thing among grotesques? 
Carrion, offal, or the tooth-brush ready 
For carnal fangs? Cancer that grasps the heart, 
Or fungus, whitely swelling in the brain? 
Some gargoyle of the thought? 
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King Borborigmi 
Twitching the curtain as the last bell flew 
Melodious to Aldebaran, beheld 
The moth fly also. Downward dropped it softly 
Among dropped petals, white. And there one rose 
Was open in the moonlight. Dew was on it; 
The bat, with ragged wing, cavorting, sidling, 
Snapped there a sleeping bee. . . . 





And crunched the moth?.. . 


It was the rose in moonlight, crimson yet 
Blanched by the moon; the bee asleep; the bat 
And fallen moth—but most the guileless rose. . . . 
Guileless! . . . King Borborigmi struck his foot 
Against a chair, and saw the guileless rose 

Joining himself (King Bubblegut), and all 

Those others—the immitigable beard; 

Razors and teeth; his mother’s bones; the tomb; 
The yawning cook, the clock; the dew; the bells 
Bursting upward like bubbles—all so swept 

Along one vein of the infinite octopus 

With eyes of chaos and long arms of stars 

And belly of void and darkness. It was then 

He laughed; as he would never laugh again. 

For he saw all at once; and, in the center 

Of corrupt change one guileless rose; and laughed 
For puzzlement and sorrow. 
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. . . Ah, poor man, 
Poor Borborigmi, young, to be so wise! 


Wise? No. For what he laughed at was just this: 
That to see all, to know all, is to rot. 

So went to bed; and slept; is sleeping still, 

If none has waked him. 


Dead? King Borborigmi 
Is dead? Died laughing? Sleeps a dreamless sleep 
Till cook’s alarm-clock wakes him? 


Sleeps like Hamlet, 
King of infinite space in a walnut-shell 
But has bad dreams. I fear he has bad dreams. 


Conrad Aitken 
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COMMENT 
A FEW WOMEN POETS 


HE voices of women have been heard in full antiphonal 

strength through the lyric chorus of the past fifteen 
years. Soprano voices, mezzo, contralto—voices of differ- 
ent power and quality, of all varieties of timbre and tone— 
have sung out the sensations, emotions, ideas of women 
with a frankness rarely before attained. There has been 
little imitation of men, almost none of that envious reach- 
ing-out for virility which feminine artists have often been 
guilty of in periods less hospitable than ours to their efforts 
at self-expression. And consequently their poetic utter- 
ance becomes remarkable not only for its clarity and 
beauty, but also for the frank sincerity of its revelation of 
the feminine point of view. The women poets of our time, 
in short, have been content to be women; and in thus 
accepting their destiny they have invaded a field com- 
paratively open to their advance. 

I have studied a number of these poets in this series of 
articles—Amy Lowell, Sara Teasdale, Edna Millay, 
Marjorie Seiffert, H. D.; but it would take many more 
such screeds to present in due detail the special values of 
even the more prominent women whom one finds in any 
modern list. And perhaps their variety of mood and 
manner, their dramatic contrasts of temperament, may be 
more sharply suggested by considering them together. 

One feels impelled to group them roughly in two classes 
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—the subjective and the objective; the first group prefer- 
ring, as a rule, to express their own emotions, and the 
second the emotions of others. If I mention Helen Hoyt 
as typical of the first group, and Agnes Lee of the second, 
we are reminded at once of the two extremes of feminine 
temperament. With Helen Hoyt as in the main sub- 
jective, each in her very individual way, we might group 
Muna Lee, Aline Kilmer, Louise Bogan. And with Agnes 
Lee as instinctively observant of others, are Eunice 
Tietjens, Alice Corbin, Lola Ridge, Marion Strobel, and a 
group of women still more reflective, like Hazel Hall, 
Elinor Wylie, Gladys Cromwell, Genevieve Taggard, who 
look in and out with philosophic minds. But in the very 
act of grouping one feels how fluid are all human currents, 
for no individual can be precisely defined, and each of these 
poets gets out of bounds to range other fields. 

I have mentioned Helen Hoyt as typically subjective 
because it is always her own feeling which interests her, 
her own reaction to the beauty of nature or the thrill of 
experience. This is as evident in her park poems—the oft- 
quoted Ellis Park, for example—as in the love poems to 
which her first book, Apples Here in My Basket, is devoted. 
But it is in her love-lyrics, whether the verse be metrical 
or free, that she speaks most spontaneously, most poign- 
antly, with a voice that is her own and by no possibility 
another’s. And because of this intense emotional sincerity, 
which is matched by rhythms as direct and simple, she 
speaks for thousands ot other women. 
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She has an extraordinary way of putting into a few lines 
some detail of feminine emotion which seems never to have 
been quite said before. And she always speaks with 
singular precision, satisfied with one motive, and never 
continuing after the thing has been said. Here is one of 
these shining facets of feeling, Difference: 


I say so many things, 

I cannot understand your silence. 

I give so much, 

I cannot understand your always taking 

I change myself so willingly? to please you, 
I cannot understand 

That you have never thought of changing. 


And Refuge has the same kind of spontaneity and beauty: 


I took my sorrow into the forest 

Oh, do not hurt the forest with your sorrow! 

I took my bitterness to the sea; 

But the sea answered, 

The brine of my own bitterness is bitter enough. 

I could not reach into the sky’s height and calm; 


1 was ashamed to lay my weeping on the bosom of the earth 


There is always a touch of distin tion in Hele n Hoy t’s 


handling of themes which, with many women poets, would 


become mawkish. Her passion is never cheap, even when 
it is joyous; and when, through the joy, she discerns in 
evitable sorrow beyond, we have such a lovely wistful 
poem as Words Out of Waking or Rain at Night. 

Love is ““woman’s whole existence”’ far less today than 
it was when Byron wrote the line, but it is still her favorite 
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theme in lyric poetry, as indeed it is, to a less degree, with 
men. Muna Lee’s method is nearer to Sara Teasdale than 
to Helen Hoyt. Such a poem as The Thought of You, in 
two quatrains, belongs to the pure lyric school and attains 
that effect of song in flight which only a few lyrics give: 
The thought of you is taller than the sunset 
Flaming up above the world’s crumbling edges. 
The thought of you is shyer than the lizard 
In a cleft of the limestone ledges. 
The thought of you is wilder than the wild birds 
Whose only joy is in their own wild flying. 
The thought of you is lovelier than starlight, 
And sadder than a young child’s dying. 
And the sonnet sequence in Sea-change is a beautiful 
celebration of a woman’s passion, baffled yet in a sense 
triumphant. Here is the final sextet of the series: 
I am not I who come back to old ways 
Not I, but what a dream has made of me, 
Beyond earth’s power to alter or undo. 
And if I must walk quietly all my days, 
As once I walked, content that this should be, 
God must remake the world, or me, or you! 
With Aline Kilmer the problem of a woman’s emotional 
life is more subtle. 
Many die when they see 
That the terrible thing is true. 
But it has been easy for me 
I always knew. 
And out of bitter knowledge she reminds us that passion 
is unreasonable, inconsequent, ephemeral, and that per- 
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haps only a woman’s children find something in her that is 
steadfast. Such a poem as The Heart Knoweth its own 
Bitterness digs under the dead leaves of convention; and 
If I Had Loved You More is another agonized word of self- 
suspicion, the soul’s confession of inadequacy when 
bereavement has made all previous daily living seem 
trivial. In many poems this note is struck—the last 
stanza of Things gives it sharply: 
For life seems only a shuddering breath, 
A smothered desperate cry, 
And things have a terrible permanence 
When people die. 

Indeed, the tenor of Mrs. Kilmer’s poetry is an accusa- 
tion—of herself primarily, and thence of all these pitiable 
human souls who long so ineffectually for light and power 
and joy. And the least of her songs records, in its delicate 
ever-moving gleam and rhythm, the beauty of a spirit 
which demands too much of itself—of life. 

Louise Bogan’s book, Body of This Death, is a still 
harsher challenge: 

Love me because I am lost; 
Love me that I am undone. 


That is brave—no man has wished it, 
Not one. 


Be strong, to look on my heart 

As others look on my face. 

Love me—I tell you that it is a ravaged 
Terrible place. 


She feels a bitter scorn of herself, of all women: 
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Women have no wilderness in them, 

They are provident instead, 

Content in the tight hot cell of their hearts 
To eat dusty bread. 


The dark mood runs through the book—its rhythms sound 
the tragic self-communings of youth unanswered and 
unsatisfied. 

I have spoken of Agnes Lee as a typical figure in the 
other group—those women poets who are instinctively 
observant and dramatic. Agnes Lee’s is the questing 
mind that delves into strange places for blooms no other 
would suspect. ‘“‘Faces and open doors” lead her within 
them; some little thing startles her to emotion which tugs 
at her heart and brain, and we have a poem piteous, wist- 
ful, whimsical according to the kind of sympathy which 
inspired it, but recording imaginative rather than personal 
experience. An account of an accident reaches her, and we 
get the reaction of that accident on the victim’s parents in 
the tragic sketch, Evening. The joy and pathos of mother- 
hood is suggested to her not so much by the infant Christ 
as by the infant Iscariot in his mother’s arms. A tale of 
leprosy from Honolulu is transmuted into that agonizing 
dialogue, The Asphodel. And a name in a newspaper 
police report gives us Mrs. Malooly done to the life: 

Mrs. Malooly has gone to her rest, 
Who scrubbed Manhattan’s marble aisles. 
She has forgotten, forgotten, forgotten 


The mop and broom 
And the patterned tiles. 
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Mrs. Malooly has gone to her rest 

In the smooth-dug loam—to a rest so deep 
She has forgotten, forgotten, forgotten 
The unmade bed 

And the whiskey sleep. 

Indeed, Agnes Lee’s poems are dramatic lyrics or lyric 
dialogues. She is absorbed, to the point of intense 
emotion, in the emotions of other people; and the only 
personal utterances one finds in her books are quiet reflec- 
tions like Numbers or At Dawn. She has always had a 
musician’s instinct for sound, but her earlier poems were 
often too loosely constructed on themes too expansively 
indulged. Gradually, however, she has sharpened her 
technique to an edge exquisitely fine and sure. 

These women poets whom I have classed as in the main 
observant or dramatic, of course have their confessional 
moments. But though they may have written love lyrics 
in the most approved moods and forms, their more dis- 
tinctive work records, more or less reflectively, impressions 
of other people. Eunice Tietjens, for example, is more 
convincingly herself in her Profiles from China and Prof: 
from Home than in the most personal lyrics of Body and 
Raiment; and her art is more effective in the free-ver 
forms which she theoretically questions than in the rhyme 
and metrics which she prefers. In the Profiles a wise 
woman seems to take us by the hand and point out odd 
corners of human destiny along travelled highways far and 
near. If she presents with slanting irony our petty in- 
adequacies, yet her touch is sympathetic, or even tender; 
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and her art can rise to keener heights of joyous or tragic 
beauty in such poems as The Wall and The Most Sacred 
Mountain. In these there is exaltation: at the summit of 
“Tai Shan the beautiful, the most holy,” she is blown by 
“the twelve clean winds of heaven”’; and on the wall, in 
the presence of China’s agony, she can cry, 

Who am I, that I should die for these? 

With Alice Corbin the aboriginal and Mexican life 
around her, set against a background of desert and moun- 
tains, has absorbed of late her artistic energies. The old 
Mexican woman, the goat-herd Juan Quintana, the tribal 
dance-festivals—the various details of life left over from 
long ago in the midst of our modern world—these have 
been the theme of her too infrequent art. But her earlier 
lyrics were more personal in their joyous reaction to the 
mystery and immensity of the universe. She is always 
aware of larger spaces behind our little lives; the five 
quatrains of Nodes express this consciousness with singular 
intensity: 

The sun and all the planets in the sky, 
Beside the sacred wonder of dim space, 
Are notes upon a broken tarnished lute 
Which God will some day mend and put in place. 
And such poems in free verse as Music, In the Desert, One 
City Only, beat slow rhythms like muffled drums. 

Grace Fallow Norton seems also aware of other worlds. 
One feels in her work a certain shyness of withdrawal, a 
reluctance to confess herself fully. She makes lyrics about 
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other people—the sick in a hospital, the mythical miller’s 
daughter—as a veil to hide behind with her doubts and 
questions. And her singing voice, slight and delicate, is 
musical and full of feeling. 

With Lola Ridge this world is enough. Its beauty of 
nature and human struggle stir her lyric passion, and its 
injustices fire her proud spirit to rebellion. In many poems 
she beats the drum and cymbals of anger to arouse the 
defeated, the disheartened. She cries in Débris: 

I love those spirits 

That men stand off and point at, 

Or shudder and hood up their souls— 
Those ruined ones 

Where Liberty has lodged an hour, 
And passed like flame, 

Bursting asunder the too small house. 

The fire in her, that kindles for beauty in such poems as 
The Song and The Edge, flames out with destructive fury 
in The Song of Iron. But if much of The Ghetto is almost 
propaganda, its wild rhythms and impassioned imaginings 
lift it into poetry: 


I would be a torch unto your hand, 
A lamp upon your forehead, Labor, 
In the wild darkness before the dawn 
That I shall never see. 

Marion Strobel, in her first book, Once in a Blue Moon, 
gives us the modern girl, the modern young woman—the 
various rainbow colors of her prismatic emotional experi- 
ence, registered in a technique audaciously personal and 
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felicitous. Her flirtations are here, in all their ephemeral 
intensity; her friendships, even her athletics; also her 
observations of characters and situations, presented with 
irony, compassion, or reverence, but always with a keen 
sense of drama. We have her whole vivid and varied ex- 
perience of life, an experience unusually fortunate, ending 
with the charming Songs to Sally, a fresh and fair revela- 
tion of young motherhood. There is exquisite tenderness 
in such poems about her friends as 4 Bride, Pitiful in Your 
Bravery—indeed, all the Seven Brave Women; as also in 
this brevity, Little Things: 

Little things I'll give to you— 

Till your fingers learn to press 

Gently 

On a loveliness. 

Little things and new— 

Till your fingers learn to hold 

Love that’s fragile, 

Love that’s old. 

The other poets on our list are moved more by ideas 
than by the emotions of their own hearts or their observa- 
tions of other people. Elinor Wylie, in such poems as 
Beauty, The Eagle and the Mole, Cold-blooded Creatures, 
reflects the shapes of thought in imagery clear-cut and 
hard in outline. Again and again she feels her soul op- 
pressed by thought: 


My body is weary to death of my mischievous brain! 


she cries in Nebuchadnezzar; and repeats the plaint in Song 
—here is one quatrain: 
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When I am dead, or sleeping 
Without any pain, 
My soul will stop creeping 
Through my jeweled brain. 
Perhaps her impassioned aloofness is most explicit in the 
following poem, whose title is its first line: 
Now let no charitable hope 
Confuse my mind with images 


Of eagle and of antelope: 
I am in nature none of these. 


I was, being human, born alone; 

I am, being woman, hard beset; 

I live by squeezing from a stone 

The little nourishment I get. 

In masks outrageous and austere 

The years go by in single file; 

But none has merited my fear, 

And none has quite escaped my smile. 


With Genevieve Taggard also emotion waits on thought, 
and both are imaginatively enticed. Her spirit i mper- 
sonates the sun-child, or runs with the panther in Epith- 
alamium, or shivers in predicting the Ice Age: 

Noiselessly the planets will blow by, 

Like smoke, like breath, like driven snow; 
Frost-bitten suns on on, on on will blow; 

Over earth’s curve, the moons, like birds, will fly, 
Making no noise and only vague shadow. 


And spider snow will spin and spin 
A tangle of frost to snare earth in. 


And even in her love-poems one feels a certain remoteness 
and austerity. Her mind looks on from afar. 
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Hazel Hall and Gladys Cromwell both died in the youth 
of their achievement, and yet the work of each is singularly 
well rounded and complete. Both were held aloof from 
life, the one by her wheeled chair, the other by a spiritual 
isolation—for Gladys Cromwell lived with her twin-sister 
in a companionship so close as to re-enforce her shyness, 
making life’s ordinary contacts impossible and its extraor- 
dinary ones—which the sisters rashly invoked in their 
war work—in the end destructive. 

The Crowning Gift, Folded Power, The Mold—these and 
other poems are austere in their shapely beauty, like a 
bas-relief carved in gray stone. Among her briefer utter- 
ances, perhaps The Christian will suggest Miss Cromwell’s 
temperament and the tenor of her thinking: 

I was free. But now in a net I am caught; 
In a delicate net of love I am taken. 
I, the lonely whom nobody sought, 
Can feel the poor and the sorrow-shaken 
Draw the line of their yearning taut; 
I am held by experience. When I die 
heir net will draw me through fathoms of sky; 
[ cannot evade immortality. 

Hazel Hall was less instinctively shy, and she lived more 
emotionally in the lives of people she worked for or whose 
passing she watched from her window. Her needlecraft 
became a symbol; of the millions of women who have 
stitched the raiment of the world, she alone, so far as | 
remember, has recognized its universal significance. Here, 
from a number of needle-poems, is One by One: 
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One by one, one by one, 
Stitches of the hours run 
Through the fine seams of the day; 
Till like a garment it is done 
And laid away. 


One by one the days go by, 
And suns climb up and down the sky; 
One by one their seams are run— 
As Time’s untiring fingers ply, 
And life is done. 

And in Walkers we have the sound of many feet passing 
by—a sensitiveness to footfalls on the part of this listening 
girl which reminds one of Helen Keller’s uncanny sensitive- 
ness to the feel of hands. In Hunger she gives almost the 
whole story of her life: 

I have known life’s hunger, 
Though by other name; 


It has been dream and singing, 
Faith and the whip of shame. 


Not until I listened 

To sounds of a world swept by, 
Did I learn to hear my own heart, 
And hear all life in its cry. 

Not until the hunger 

Of all the world was blown 

Like a wind against my window, 
Could I name my own. 

And I have learned that only 
This is not proved vain: 
Hunger by which a world is fed 
As I am fed by pain. 


Enough has been said, I trust, to indicate the beauty 
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and variety of the feminine voices we have heard during 
the past fifteen years, and the frank sincerity of their 
utterance. But the list is incomplete, for younger women 
are coming on. H. M. 


REVIEWS 
MR. DUNNING’S POETRY 


The Four Winds, by Ralph Cheever Dunning. (Unpub- 
lished, except in Poetry and the Transatlantic Review.) 
The difficulties of introducing a new writer appear to be 

as nothing in comparison with the difficulties of introduc- 

ing a writer, more or less known, who has suddenly written 

a book far better than any of his previous publications. 
For the past six months—or it may be seven, and will 

be ten before this appears—I have found no one to believe, 

on my own word, that such a case is before me. After 
reading the manuscript, the irony becomes less marked, 
one reader liked it but “‘couldn’t imagine why” I did. Mr. 

Ford Madox Ford needed no argument and wrote at once 

of the consummate artistry, and a month later of the hot 

water he had got into by printing regular verse in the 

Transatlantic Review. 

I take it that the body of critics is composed in major 
part of two kinds of fool, those who can perceive nothing 
and those who can perceive only one sort of thing at a time. 

The failure of the British (or other)—one can hardly 
call them reactionaries, let us say non-actionaries—to 
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respond to the group of Dunning’s poems that did appear 
in the Transatlantic probably indicated that we have sub 
jectively flattered them for a long time. It was not from 
any exceeding or subtle love of regular metric that they 
failed in receiving vers libre. They were simply too stupid 
to perceive anything, or to appreciate any departure from 
their normal boiled taters and damp cabbage; and they are 
in 1925 as incapable of perceiving the fine qualities in a 
work which is what they have long said they wanted, as 
they have been for the past fifteen years in seeing the 
qualities in what they have said they didn’t. 

L’ Amérique?—oh, well, ! Amérique is emballé; the free 
versifiers are almost as rabid on that non-essential as were 
their forbears on other non-essentials. The hyper 
modernists ditto. 

The first danger that I, personally—oh, very personally 
—run, in this matter is that I shall undo fifteen years of 
critical work by falling into apparent self-contradiction. 

Once, to avoid vain discussion; to avoid argument as to 
what constitutes good poetry, and to define more exactly 
certain properties of ove kind of good poetry, I invented a 
word. I intended it to be a technical term, exact as the 
terms of science are exact (as nearly as possible). 

The definition was in three parts; and the second part 
was: “To use no superfluous word.” Within two years the 
new word was being currently applied to a brand of 
irregular verse which was just as tumid and padded and 
cliché-stuffed, as any of the old-century stand-bys. 
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I take it there is very little use trying to guard against 
all possible misapprehensions, especially when the mis- 
apprehender is determined to misapprehend? The organ 
derived from the function? 

In Porrry—March,.1913—I find also: “To compose in 
the sequence of the musical phrase, not in sequence of a 
metronome.” That half-sentence does not rule out a// 
forms of bad composition. I have perhaps done better in 
Antheil and the Treatise on Harmony (Paris: Three Moun- 
tains Press, 1924). 

Dunning, using a language or a verbal system almost 
identical with the verbal systems of Swinburne, Dowson, 
or that which Fitzgerald uses in the Rudaiyat, and a 
strophic form like those employed by the “nineties” and 
the Victorians, has nevertheless composed musical phrases; 
their freshness and precision are no less remarkable because 
they are not set out in fancy type, broken lines, hosiery-ad 
fonts, valentine wreaths or other post-Mallarmé devices. 

Neither is it possible to improve Mr. Dunning’s verse by 
rewriting it in the style of Mr. Cummings. Note, kindly 
reader, that this, in the year of affliction 1925, constitutes 
in itself a distinction. 

I am not—no, not in the least—heaving bricks at Mr. 
Cummings and the generation that has succeeded me. 
Most of our current verse would be decidedly improved if 
Mr. Cummings wou/d, with his scintillating talent, rewrite 
it for the struggling authors. 


Having, again quite personally, arrived at the sober 
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years, I happen to find a good deal of this newer and 
younger work analogous in manrer to a good deal that was 
written in the time of Montemayor, of Lyly, and of Don 
Luis De Gongora. The brilliant multiplicity of detail 
seems often to monopolize the page, at the expense of 
main drive or intensity. 

And, again, this is not to be taken as disparagement of 
Mr. Cummings. The whole Anglo-Saxon world needs 
satire, more galling and more blistering than Mr. Cum- 
mings or I or anyone else is likely to be able to apply to it; 
and in the end the most galling satirist, tortured for an 
impractical ideal, is likely to find that he has been using 
his hypodermics not on a mind at all, but only on unorgan- 
ized ganglia, incapable of cerebration, and subject only to 
tropisms. 

So Mr. Dunning’s volume, still in type-script, is a great 
relief, in a world (of letters) filled with neo-Ye//ow Book, 
neo-Gongorists, rebuses, fans, inverted printing, etc. 

A publisher informs me that Mr. Dunning’s verse 
isn’t thoughtful, and that it won’t pay to print it. I can 
only answer that Mr. Dunning’s verse in this volume 
appears to have passed through thought and reéntered the 
domain of instinct, where certain things are sure and do not 
need to be argued. 

Prose may be able to deal with things which are true 
once or for the moment; poetry deals very largely with 
things which go on being true, and which crop up true, 
after intervals of obscurity. 
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As for rhythmic invention, we have had a great deal of 
iambic vers /ibre which contains no rhythmic invention 
whatever; it has been just scraps of the ole-english blank 
verse, bits of Shikespeerian lines, and prose of the flattest. 

In Dunning’s metric there are marvels of precision. 
Time and again the phrase is so worn, so familiar at the 
start; and then the dénouement—the unexpected, the 
perfectly clear, living speech; unspoiled by the scansion. 

This is not “advocating a return to” ... There is, 
perhaps, nothing in this book of Dunning’s to guide the 
budding talent; and as it can not profitably be exploited 
by neophytes it may not command so large a circulation 
as if it could be exploited. 

It is a book that could only have come from a man of 
Dunning’s age, who had sat through the past fifteen years 
and their movements, and then decided that his own voice 
was at any rate his own, that he had begun writing before 
1910, and that his content fitted the form of his own 
decade. The fine flavor of the book is the fine flavor of 
having achieved its own distinction. 

I don’t in the least know how to “‘introduce”’ it. The 
people who “‘still read’”’ Swinburne and Dowson and the 
Rubaiyat certainly outnumber the people who read the 
“‘young”’ and the “moderns,” and these people still sigh 
for poems as good as . . . as good as those of their favorite 
authors. Nothing but a natural or intentional obtuseness 
can prevent their finding the flavor of Dunning’s verse. 

The state of mind which permits one to admire both 
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Antheil and Mozart, both Gaudier-Brzeska and Mino da 
Fiesole, ought not to be unfindable even among “readers” 
of the printed page. Let me admit at once, that when I 
wish to admire or rather to express admiration for the 
works of the above four artists, it is easier—that is to say, 
it arouses less circumjacent unpleasantness—to do so 
seriatim, in different circles, than all at once, in any one 
spot. 

Returning to the alleged subject of this note: First, 
Dunning has written a whole book, not simply a few good 
poems, with a book trailing after them. The former is, | 
need hardly say, a much rarer phenomenon. Second, 
there is no use in quoting isolated lines to demonstrate his 
mastery of cadence; for the movement of any line in a good 
passage is conditioned by the lines preceding and following 
it; not merely by the one line before, or the two lines, but 
by the ten lines or dozen; and for the best ears possibly (oh 
yes, certainly) more. 

g And the divorce of poetry from music; the abandonment 
of one of these arts by the practitioners of the other, can 
not be too greatly deplored. 

The mass of bad metric criticism that we have from 
people who write about “‘feet”’ as if the secret were there! 

I thought, in my enthusiasm when I first read the 
manuscript of this book: Dunning is one of the four or five 
poets of our time. 

This, for what it is worth. If one has any critical con- 
science, after fifteen years of often quasi-editorial func- 
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tions, one loses one’s nerve, one wants support for these 
startling enthusiasms. 

They tried to argue me out of it. I thought: Tiens, we 
are getting on, we are no longer sure of our spring. No 
man can go on discovering genius indefinitely—we haven’t 
read any regular verse for so long that we have forgotten 
what it is like. 

I picked up the manuscript two months later, and I 
thought, ‘““Damn ’em, I am not yet gaga.” 

There is intensity; there is vigor, almost violence of 
visual imagination—who has had more of it? At any rate 
there must be other men, like myself, getting on toward 
forty, who can remember enough of this kind of thing to 
know when it is well done. 

If it is like Poe, it satisfies my critical demands, and Poe 
doesn’t. 1 catch him wrong time after time. And Mr. 
Keats is very vague in his language; one phrase would 
often have done him quite as well as another. The virtue 
of the sage is like water. 

Ease me of jealousies and hates that wait 
About my soul to spoil it unaware. 
Soothe me with sights of beauty and the great, 
And reconcile my smallness to despair. 

Jeal me of hate, the curse of lonely kings 
While yet a last chord as an echo rings, 

Let peace descend now ere the air be dumb, 
O music, while thy memory yet clings 
Whose power is more than wine or opium. 


Ezra Pound 
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“THE AUTHENTIC SOUND” 


Once in a Blue Moon, by Marion Strobel. Harcourt, Brace 

& Co. 

Miss Strobel, on page 4 of her pleasant book, has spoken 
of ‘‘ Life—the one authentic sound,” and the timbre of her 
own songs evinces a frank faithfulness to this sound. 
Obviously she is one of those who are impelled to poetry 
not by a desire to have written, but by a need to write. 
Her first volume is not so much a collection of isolate com- 
positions as it is the projection in detail of a personality, 
and a record of emotional experience. It achieves neces- 
sarily a unity which cannot be violated without loss. In 
order to know the poet, one has got to read the book. 
With a few exceptions, any of the poems taken by itself 
must seem fragmentary. Because of this I choose for 
quotation here one of the most “objective” of the poems, 
Trees, as representative only in a technical way of Miss 
Strobel’s verse: 

Trees see themselves in water, growing old, 
And spread their branches proudly, even dare 
To throw a backward shadow on the gold 

Of buttercups, and green of maidenhair. 
Trees are not envious of youth. They lean 
Nearer the water as the years go by, 

And see themselves reflected and serene 
Upon the blue reflection of the sky; 

And see their shadow, when the sun has set, 
Make on the ground a purple blossoming, 


Like a more vast, more fragrant violet, 
Than all the fragrant violets of spring. 
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Trees do not die of age: they only spread 
Their branches still more proudly—and are dead. 

This sonnet, though by no means one of the most valu- 
able entries of the volume, may serve to suggest the norm 
of the poet’s style. All her work is characterized by 
delicacy and unaffected simplicity. Her idiom is con- 
versational and her rhythms, though individual and not 
readily anticipated, are spontaneous and unsubtle. There 
has been evidently no striving for technical felicities, nor 
any habitual attempt to sublimate primary emotion into a 
speech more passionate or austere or terse than that which 
it immediately commands. Miss Strobel writes with 
imagination and with an unfailing honesty which charms. 
She is given neither to pomp nor to persiflage. ' Even her 
least effective efforts are in the nature of their failure dis- 
arming, since the impulse behind them is so unmistakably 
genuine. If her poems are never profound, they are often 
richly suggestive and at times truly poignant. 

Their defects, unlike those which dismay one in the 
volumes of some of our best poets, do not appear to be 
the insidious corollary of their virtues. These defects, on 
the contrary, are easily recognizable and easily to be 
accounted for; and one feels that they should be easily 
overcome. One regrets an insistence upon exclamation; 
a frequent vague verb or adjective; a carelessness which 
occasionally admits such vulgarisms as the giving of trisyl- 
labic force to such words as “tireless” and “evening”’; 
a bald and immoderate use of the reiterative cadence. 
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One is, on the other hand, grateful for numerous un- 
strained accuracies of imagery; for comment which betrays 
the humor and pathos of a mind sane yet sensitive, gentle 
yet toughened by a healthy disillusion which does not 
become a disenchantment; for many such prepossessing 
results of an imaginative and sympathetic observation of 
people as the picture of Harry, who had accomplished 

the trick 
Of holding Age as though 
It were a swagger-stick; 

but most of all for those poems in which Miss Strobel 
achieves a fragile lyric perfection which is very much her 
own, poems which would be shattered by a derangement 
of syllables. At least one of the Songs for Sally is of this 
admirable kind, as are also Daily Prayer, Little Things, 
Tonight, Ennui (which is successful notwithstanding its 
dramatic mood, a mood most perilous for the brief poem), 
We Have a Day, and this, called Frightened Face: 

Child of the frightened face, 

Trying to understand 


The little bit of love 
Under your hand, 


Holding the little love 
Under fingers that crush 
That which is soft as th 
Throat of a thrush, 
Holding your hand upon 
The wondc: of the thing, 
Crushing out the song that 
Wanted to sing: 
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Child of the frightened face, 

Why do your fingers try 

To kill the little love? 

Soon it would die. 
In such poems one is permitted a glimpse of that glamour 
which Miss Strobel will probably be able to give to her 
already interesting work whenever she is prepared to do so. 
There are, I believe, no reasons why she should longer 
hesitate. To resume her own figure of “‘sound,” which I 
have already elaborated, I think it is true to say that even 
her most tuneless songs are commanding in that they have 
established a clang-color of truly authentic quality. Miss 
Strobel is not yet the “conscious jartist,” but she has 
earned excellently her right to be. George H. Dillon 


CORRESPONDENCE 
WHAT IS GREAT POETRY? 


Dear Editor: In your review of Amy Lowell’s Keats you 
suggest a demarcation between the two great kinds of 
poetry, which might be worked out further with many 
enriching illustrations and reasons. I myself think that 
Keats’ La Belle Dame Sans Merci is the greatest lyrical 
ballad in the English language; but my reasons for think- 
ing so sustain the greatness of philosophical poetry, which 
this ballad itself comes close to being. Keats’ poem is 
manifestly greater than Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, 
because the latter, with its wealth of imagination and its 
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music, does not reach to any profound reality, or to any 
reality of moment; while Keats’ ballad goes to the esoteric 
essence of the soul’s search and the soul’s betrayal. Thus, 
by an intuitive realization of one of the most moving, if 
not the most moving, of all the secrets of life, it brings 
forth what every imaginative mind deeply perceives, and 
for which adequate words were never so well found as 
Keats found them. So again, why is Keats’ poem more 
valuable and miraculous than Browning’s Child Roland? 
It is because the mystery of death is not so unique as this 
mystery of the soul’s life and searching, and does not, when 
approached, yield the same sure core of inner truth; as if 
Keats had broken to the center of the rough rock of aver- 
age perception to take forth this perfect jewel—of whose 
existence so many knew, even to the point of attempts to 
describe it. 

But when this gift of genius, this sure and inevitable 
intuition, concerns itself, not with “magic casements”’ or 
“faery lands forlorn,” but rises to a more powerful use and 
employment in bringing forth philosophies that are 
intuitively recognized and enjoyed by those who have eyes 
to see, have you not a magic and a miracle that surpasses 
those of Keats? I think so. And by this course of reason- 
ing I see Goethe and Shakespeare at their best. 

Some years ago I read a volume of the letters exchanged 
between Keats and Fanny Brawne, and she seemed to me 
what Don Juans, learned in the game of women, would 
call a teaser. One thing is sure: a woman who prized the 
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adoration that had been given her, and who had any 
realization of the kind of man who had given it to her, 
would never have written the letter that Fanny Brawne 
wrote ten years after Keats’ death, in which she said: 
“Let him rest in the obscurity to which fate has consigned 
him.” This after Shelley’s A4donais, and after Byron’s 
great tribute to Keats! For a woman with the right heart 
does not wish obscurity to overtake the man who has loved 
her; and she will try, when opportunity presents itself, to 
prevent it. I fancy she was pretty common ¢lay, such as 
Don Quixotes and others get their fancies heated up over. 
And if so, no apologies for her. But I haven’t yet read 
Miss Lowell’s biography. Edgar Lee Masters 


NEWS NOTES 


We are tardy in announcing the marriage of Vachel Lindsay, erstwhile 
our neighbor in Springfield, and Miss Elizabeth Conner, which occurred 
in Spokane, Wash., on May 1gth. The bride, a graduate of Mills College, 
is the daughter of a Presbyterian clergyman in Spokane, where Mr. 
Lindsay has been living for over a year. The honeymoon, it is said, was 
spent on the road, where most girls of “the Coast” feel as much at home 
as that hardened and seasoned tramp, Mr. Lindsay himself, who began 
his career as a poet by trading his rhymes for bread at farmers’ doors. 

The wedding-day was also the date of publication of the édition de luxe 
of this poet’s self-illustrated Collected Poems, to be followed soon by a 
popular edition. 

Mr. Lindsay has given a brief course on modern poetry at the summer 
school of the U. of Cal. (Southern Branch) in Los Angeles. 

In this connection it may be a propos to report that James Stephens, 
the Irish poet, classes Mr. Lindsay’s The Chinese Nightingale as “one of 
the two great poems in all the literature of the past fifteen years,” the 
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other being, in his opinion, Ralph Hodgson’s Song of Honor. These he 
stars for the same reason, their beautiful presentation of “the only sub- 
ject worthy of poetry—man’s relation to God.” Our readers will 
remember that The Chinese Nightingale won the Levinson Prize in 1915. 

Another marriage which we take pleasure in announcing is that of 
Louise Bogan to Raymond Holden, which occurred July roth at Putnam, 
Conn. Miss Bogan is the author of Body of this Death (Robert M. 
McBride & Co., 1923), and Mr. Holden of Granite and Alabaster (Mac- 
millan Co., 1922). Both these poets have been living of late in New 
York, but have transferred their allegiance recently to Boston. 

We have learned with deep regret of the recent death of Antoinette de 
Coursey Pattérson, whose delicate lyrics and brief narrative poems have 
appeared often in Poetry. For the past two or three years Mrs. 
Patterson has been an invalid, but has met her affliction and the threat 
of death with unfailing and most inspiring courage. She worked in two 
arts; besides her poetry she studied the sea from her summer home on 
Mount Desert Island, and recorded her impressions in pastels of very 
personal quality and exquisite beauty of color. 

Mrs, Patterson wrote stories, plays and poems for both adults and 
children. Her three books of verse, published by H. W. Fisher & Co., of 
Philadelphia, where she lived, are Quatrains and Sonnets, Undine, and 
The Son of Merope and Other Poems. 

From Los Gatos, Cal., we are informed of the recent death of Sarah 
Louise Ruthrauff, a contributor of verse to The Lyric West and other 
magazines. 


Idella Purnell, editor of Pa/ms, finding the high altitude of Guadala- 
jara, Mexico, injurious to her health, has been spending the summer at 
Los Angeles. From there she writes: 

“‘Hildegarde Flanner gives fortnightly talks in Pasadena on contem- 
porary poets, and, from the talk I heard, I judge that she is doing a vital 
and lovely service to her community. A good deal of discouragement was 
offered before she began—you know, the usual thing: ‘No one will be 
there.’ But sixteen came to the first talk, twenty-two to the second, and 
the audience is growing so that soon the room will not holdit. The talks 
are given under the auspices of the Drama League of Pasadena—for love, 
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not money. Many poets might benefit their communities in this way.” 

She adds, “Robert Nichols is in town.” For the past two or three 
years this English poet has been professor of English literature in one of 
the Japanese universities, a position which, we are told, he has recently 
resigned. 

Mr. E. H. Wilcox, of the Department of Music in the University of 
Iowa, at Iowa City, sends us the following query: 

“Can you suggest someone who would be interested in supplying a 
libretto for an opera in one act? Our graduate students have produced 
symphonic poems and other works in large forms, but we have never 
attempted the production of an opera at the University of Iowa. If we 
can secure a desirable libretto I am confident it will be set to music next 
year. This is not suggested on a commercial basis, but merely for the 
joy of writing an art work of this kind.” 

Any inquiries from aspiring librettists should be addressed, not to us, 
but to Mr. Wilcox. 

John Masefield has built, in the garden of his home near Oxford, a 
little theatre for,the poetic drama. Laurence Binyon’s Young King has 
already been stag-d there. The building of the theatre is further evidence 
of Mr. Masefield’s desire to encourage the speaking of verse. He also 
organized the Oxford Recitations, which bring speakers from all over 
Great Britain to recite poetry in an annual competition. 

Various papers have commended editorially our Spanish-American 
Number. For example, the Washington Post says: 

“It is a grateful service of no small magnitude thus to assist in bringing 
the minds of different nations together, to think the same thoughts, 
whether of beauty, of pathos, or of passion. It is a genuine step, as the 
editor of the magazine suggests, toward Pan-American concord.” 

And the paper quotes “a Spanish poet” as saying, of our “Spanish 
editor”: “Muna Lee has executed in bronze what Asuncion Silva 
wrought in silver, and the design is equally beautiful in both metals.” 

Mr. Lew Sarett, who is a member of Poerry’s Advisory Committee, 
needs no introduction to our readers. He is in the department of public 
speaking in the Northwestern University at Evanston, IIl., and the 
author of Many Many Moons and The Box of God. Henry Holt & Co. 
will soon add a third book of verse to his list, Slow Smoke. 
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Mr. Conrad Aiken, who is now sojourning in an ancient house in 
Sussex, is also a familiar contributor. The latest of his seven books of 
verse is Punch, the Immortal Liar (Alf. A. Knopf). 

Mr. Louis Golding is an English poet living in London. His poetry 
has been published in this country by E. P. Dutton and Company. 

Dorothy Una Ratcliffe (Mrs. Charles R.), an English poet resident in 
Yorkshire, and editor of The Microcosm, a quarterly, is the author of 
Dales of Arcady (Erskine Macdonald). 

Mr. Leon Herald, or Serabian according to his recent usage, is a young 
Armenian formerly resident in Milwaukee but now in New York. 
Thomas Seltzer will publish this autumn his first book of verse. 

Ethel Arnold Tilden (Mrs. Francis C. T.) lives in Greencastle, Ind., 
where her husband is in the faculty of De Pauw University. 

Mr. Paul Eldridge, of New York, is the author of Vanitas (Stratford 
Co.). 

Miss Violet Alleyn Storey is a young Brooklyn poet. 

The following poets have not hitherto appeared in Poetry: 

Miss Camilla Doyle is an English poet and painter resident in Rick- 
mansworth. Her bock of verse, Poems, has been issued in this country 
by D. Appleton & Co. 

Miss Marie Emilie Gilchrist lives in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Josef Washington Hall is professor of oriental languages and 
literature in the University of Washington at Seattle. He has lived much 
in China, and is well known as Upton Close, under which pseudonym he 
has written books and articles about China and its affairs. 

C, Frandegaris is a pseudonym. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Flower Shadows, by Alan Simms Lee. Elkin Mathews, London. 
Sphinx of Flight, by Marion Couthouy Smith. Harold Vinal, New York. 
The Children of Aries, by C. J. Campbell. Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 
Wandering Fires, by Mary and Violet McDougal. Stratford Co. 
A String of Black Beads, by Laura Taitt Taylor. Privately printed. 
Matters of Sentiment, by Walter Clare Martin. Priv. ptd. Lamar, Mo. 
Various Verses, by Wm. Brantom. Merton Press, London. 
Our Brave Boys and Other Poems, by Wm. Brantom. Merton Press. 
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